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witness. Even sailors actually
serving on boa.rd a merchantman
could be seized, and vessels were
thus sometimes left almost helpless.
In 1798 the exemption of certain
classes of seamen was suspended
for five months. The press-gang
method was efficient neither in the
quality nor always in the number
of the recuits secured by it.

The  system  disappeared  after
the Napoleonic wars.    An Act of
1835 limited the service of men so
taken to five years, but the right
of impression was never disowned.
Press Officer,  Person appoint-
ed by anjT corporate body, from a
govt.   department  down   to   any
small society or club, to maintain
relations   with   newspapers   and
other journals so that the work
and alms of the body shall be ac-
curately presented therein.     His
function is twofold : to obtain the
desired kind and amount of press
publicity by a voluntary supply of
information, also to supply addi-
tional information at the request
of the press.    The duties call for
considerable exercise of discretion,
as well as practical knowledge of
the press point of view.    News-
papers do not invariably look upon
press officers with favour,  being
suspicious   that   official   " hand-
outs " of information may be col-
oured to suit the purposes of those
who issue them whether the in-
formation has been asked for or
not, or tha-t other items of informa-
tion they seek may be withheld.
On the other hand, the press officer
is admittedly useful to the news-
papers   in   saving   much   time,
trouble, and expense.    Most govt.
departments   and  large  business
enterprises   now   employ   regular
press   officers,   then1  work   being
often combined with, or subord-
inate to, the wider range of Public
Relations Officer (q.v.).

Pressure. Concept in physics.
The pressure at a point is measured
by the force exerted on unit area
around that point. In the C.G.S.
system pressure is given in dynes
per sq. cm, ; but engineers use Ib.
per sq. in. The centre of pressure
of a body is that point at which
the resultant of all the pressures
may be assumed to act. See Gas.
Pressure Cooker. This appara-
tus is in principle an autoclave
and is so described in this -work.

Pressure Gauge. Instrument
for measuring the pressure of
fluids. For ordinary purposes
pressures are expressed in Ib. per
sq. in. or kg. per sq. cm. The form
of gauge mast widely used by en-
gineers is the Bourdon, which
takes advantage of the fact that an

elastic tube of flat section., bent to
a curve and closed at one end, will
endeavour to straighten itself out,
if a gas or liquid be forced into it.
Another form of gauge, the
Schaifer-Budenborg, depends for
its action on the elasticity of a, thin
corrugated metal plate, exposed to
pressure on one side. As the plate
bulges outwards, it pushes up a
rod which actuates a quadrant and
rack like that of the Bourdon
gauge. Vacuum gauges for conden-
sers, brake apparatus, etc., are
similar to those described above,
but their motions range in the in-
ward direction from the normal
position of the spring or disk, and
the index hand is set accordingly.
Spring-controlled pressure gauges
should be tested periodically for
accuracy, as a spring is likely to
lose some of its elasticity. Tests
are made by either a miniature hy-
draulic accumulator with a sensi-
tive ram weighted to give any de-
sired pressure, or a gas manometer.
In this instrument a body of gas,
usually air, is imprisoned in a glass
tube and compressed by a column
of mercury. Readings are taken in
accordance with Boyle's law that
the pressure of the gas varies in-
versely as the space it occupies.

The hydrostatic manometer is
useful for measuring small pres-
sures, such as those in stokeholds
under forced draught, gasometers,
etc. It consists of a glass U-tube
containing mercury or water. One
leg is open to the air, the other to
the chamber the pressure in which
is being tested. Pressure is esti-
mated from the difference in level
of the surfaces in the legs, and
expressed in inches of mercury or
water.

In ballistics, a pressure gauge is
an instrument for measuring the
pressure developed by the gases
when an explosive is fired in a
" closed space. It consists of a stout
steel body having at one end a
piston, provided with a gas check
consisting of a copper cup. The
inner end of the piston bears
against a copper cylinder, and the
extent to which the latter is
crushed is equivalent to the pres-
sure developed. See Manometer.
Pressurisatipn. Aeronautical
term. It is applied to apparatus? to
maintain the interior atmosphere
of a cabin at ground pressure
while the machine is flying in a
rarified atmosphere that makes
normal breathing impossible. In
most military aircraft the crew are
provided with oxygen masks ; but
in passenger-carrying machines the
cabins are pressurised. Air is
dra\vn into the aircraft through a

combined scoop and inertia filter
fitted to the leading edge of the
wing outboard of the airscrew flow,
away from air contaminated by
exhausts. From the filter scoop
the air passes through ducts to
two blowers, mounted one on each
outboard engine gearbox ; those
raise the air to a normal pressure.
The filtered air then enters the
fuselage through a spill valve and
is distributed through floor ducts
to mushroom-headed outlets in
the roof and sides of the fuselage.
To prevent any air other than that
received through the blower enter-
ing the cabin, windows, doors, and
joints are securely sealed. As the
pressure of air inside is greater
than that outside, pressurised
cabins have to be very strongly
constructed.
Prestdftyn. Urban district and
holiday resort of Flintshire, Wales,
on the coast 4 m. E. of Rhyl.
There are remains of a Roman
camp, and ruins of a castle. Hero
also is a large holiday camp. In
the neighbourhood are lead mines.
Pop. (1951) 8,823.
Presteigne. Urban district
and market town of Radnorshire,
Wales, also the county town. It
stands on the Lugg, 33 m. W. by N.
of Worcester, and has a rly. station.
The chief buildings are the parish
church of S. Andrew, of many
periods but dating mainly from the
15th century, the guild hall, and
the market hall. The Warden is a
hill converted into a public recrea-
tion ground ; the castle formerly
stood here. Lugg Bridge marks
the boundary with England. Ex-
cellent angling is available. John
Bradshaw, the regicide, was born
in Presteigne. Owen Glendower
burned the town in 1401. Market
day. Wed- Pop. (1951) 1,267.
Prester John. Priest-king in
the 12th century. The centre of
many legends and theories, by
name Jorkhan or Coirkhan, and
a native of Asiatic Tartary, he is
said to have been converted by
Nestorians from Buddhism to
Christianity. When he became king
he assumed the title of Prester, i.e.
presbyter or elder, vanquished the
rulers of Media and Persia, and
attempted to march to the aid of
the Church at Jerusalem, but got
no farther than the Tigris. He was
succeeded by his son or brother,
who also called himself Prester
John, and who was killed by
Jenghiz Khan.
He was reputed to have been a
descendant of the ancient Magi
Pope Alexander III is reported to
have addressed him as king of the
Indies and most holy of priests.